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PSYCHOLOGICAL  ASPECTS  OF  DEAF-BLINDNESS 


Of  all  groups  of  severely  handicapped  people,  it  is  safe  to  state  that  the 
deaf-hlind  comprise  a group  of  individuals  who  have  most  often  been  neglected  and 
isolated  by  society.  It  has  only  been  within  recent  years  that  comprehensive  edu- 
cational and  rehabilitation  services  have  been  extended  to  these  individuals  who  have 
neither  sight  nor  hearing,  and  whom  Helen  Keller  often  referred  to  as  "the  forgotten 
ones".  Because  they  represent  a tiny  minority  in  the  overall  population,  perhaps 
numbering  only  about  fifteen  thousand  in  the  United  States,  they  have  almost  always 
been  overshadowed  by  larger,  better  organized  groups  of  the  handicapped  who  have  been 
far  more  vocal  and  demanding  in  having  their  needs  and  problems  recognized  by  society. 

The  senses  of  sight  and  hearing  are  unquestionably  the  two  primary  avenues  by 
which  information  and  knowledge  are  absorbed  by  an  individual,  providing  a direct 
access  to  the  world  in  which  he  lives.  These  two  senses  alone  account  for  the 
great  majority  of  experiences  by  which  one  learns  through  observation  and  conscious 
imitation  the  activities  and  mores  which  are  most  acceptable  to  society,  and  which 
develop  intelligence,  maturity,  and  social  habits.  When  these  senses  are  lost  or 
severely  limited,  the  individual  is  drastically  limited  to  a very  small  area  of  con- 
cepts, most  of  which  must  come  to  him  through  his  secondary  senses  or  through  in- 
direct information  supplied  by  others.  The  world  literally  shrinks:  it  is  only  as 
large  as  he  can  reach  with  his  fingertips  or  by  using  his  severely  limited  sight  and 
hearing  and  it  is  only  when  he  learns  to  use  his  remaining  secondary  senses  of  touch, 
taste,  smell,  and  kinesthetic  awareness  that  he  can  broaden  his  field  of  information 
and  gain  additional  knowledge. 

The  immediate  consequence  of  the  severe  limitations  of  sight  and  hearing,  or 
their  total  absence,  is  that  the  deaf-blind  individual  must  depend  on  secondary 
sources  for  information,  gained  either  through  observation  through  lesser  avenues 
of  sensation,  or  through  rapport  with  other  people  on  a one-to-one  basis. 

These  severe  limitations  of  sight  and  hearing,  or  their  complete  absence,  result 
in  isolation  and  loneliness,  not  because  the  deaf-blind  person  does  not  feel  that  he 
belongs  to  society  and  its  social  system,  but  because  he  is  often  ignored  and  not  in- 
cluded in  the  activities  which  circulate  freely  in  the  world  around  him. 

It  is  important  to  differentiate  between  what  we  mean  by  "aloneness"  and 
"loneliness".  An  individual  chooses  to  be  alone  because  he  enjoys  periods  of  soli- 
tude, and  he  is  free  to  choose  such  periods  of  solitary  existence.  Loneliness  is 
imposed  on  an  individual  by  other  people;  he  is  shut  out,  neglected,  even  when  com- 
panionship is  what  he  most  desires.  For  all  deaf-blind  individuals,  and  especially 
those  who  have  neither  sight,  hearing,  nor  speech,  loneliness  is  an  intense  problem. 

Many  deaf-blind  persons  are  extremely  self-centered,  even  selfish,  because 
they  are  most  conscious  of  their  own  immediate  wants  and  needs.  Unless  such  individ- 
uals are  directly  exposed  to  environment  and  the  interplay  of  social  activities, 
they  tend  to  concentrate  on  their  most  urgent  needs.  When  they  are  ignored  or  mis- 
treated, they  develop  psychological  barriers  to  protect  themselves,  and  these 
mechanisms  for  protection  are  stimulated  by  resentment,  fear  or  anger.  In  plain 
terms,  they  also  begin  to  ignore  and  reject  outside  influences  because  they  intuitively 
feel  that  it  is  safer  to  depend  on  their  own  volitions,  rather  than  being  emotionally 
hurt  by  circiamstances  over  which  they  have  no  direct  control. 
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It  is  not  unusual  for  deaf-blind  individuals  who  have  been  isolated  from  social 
contacts  for  a prolonged  period  of  time  to  develop  patterns  of  behavior  which  are 
not  acceptable  to  society  in  general.  Temper  tantrums,  irresponsiveness  to  others, 
careless  habits  of  personal  hygiene  and  social  behavior  are  just  a few  of  the  mech- 
anisms which  may  be  used  for  defense  and  self-protection.  When  these  patterns  become 
firmly  entrenched,  it  may  require  a long  period  of  rehabilitation  training  to  re- 
establish acceptable  modes  of  behavior. 

Yet  deaf-blind  individuals  do  have  emotions  and  feelings  Identical  with  those 
of  all  other  human  beings,  and  when  they  are  given  reassurance  that  they  are  loved, 
accepted,  and  respected  as  genuine  persons  they  develop  confidence  and  responsiveness. 

For  most  deaf-blind  people,  communication  is  on  a one-to-one  basis:  information 
reaches  the  individual  through  what  he  learns  from  a single  person  who  communicates 
with  him,  or  a series  of  persons  who  impart  information  or  expose  him  to  new  experi- 
ences. Assuming  that  the  individual  has  intelligence  and  innate  curiosity,  and 
that  he  is  permitted  to  indulge  these  qualities  without  being  frustrated  in  exercising 
them,  he  can  learn  to  ask  questions,  reason  for  himself,  make  comparisons  between 
ideas,  reflect  on  his  experiences,  and  make  personal  judgments.  However,  this  process 
of  learning,  because  it  necessarily  comes  to  the  individual's  consciousness  piecemeal 
and  from  fragmentary  experiences,  is  notably  slower  than  it  would  be  for  others.  In 
my  own  case,  I do  not  believe  that  I reached  maturity  until  I was  in  my  mid-thirties. 

A serious  problem  for  consideration  is  that  deaf-blind  people  do  want  to  be 
appreciated  and  accepted,  yet  because  of  their  inverted  awareness  of  their  personal 
needs,  they  find  it  difficult  to  recognize  the  problems  of  others  with  whom  they 
associate.  Learning  empathy  and  appreciation  for  other  people  is  sometimes  impossible 
for  them. 

It  is  of  paramount  importance  that  deaf-blind  people  be  given  as  much  education 
and  social  experience  as  possible,  that  they  not  be  inhibited  in  exercising  their 
curiosity  in  exploring  environments  or  new,  unfamiliar  situations.  This  point 
should  be  emphasized  particularly  with  regard  to  deaf-blind  children,  who  must  be 
exposed  to  a maximum  learning  process,  and  who  should  be  inhibited  as  little  as 
possible  in  their  efforts  to  explore  and  experience  diverse  situations  which  will 
add  to  their  total  development.  I stress  this  need  because  of  my  own  feelings  of 
frustration  whenever  I was  prevented  from  touching  things  or  participating  in  activi- 
ties which  appealed  to  me  while  growing  up. 

Families  and  friends  of  deaf-blind  individuals  should  provide  as  much  freedom 
for  experience  as  possible,  even  if — under  certain  circumstances — there  may  be  a 
slight  possibility  of  hazards.  Exposure  to  all  kinds  of  stimuli  is  essential;  and 
if  the  deaf-blind  person  sustains  a slight  injury  as  a result  of  his  curiosity,  it 
will  teach  him  to  be  careful  in  future  efforts,  as  caution  is  a necessary  part  of 
the  learning  process  for  even  normal  persons.  It  is  innately  unfair  not  to  allow  a 
deaf-blind  person  to  touch  and  handle  an  object,  or  explore  a new  situation,  when 
others  are  able  to  see  and  appreciate  the  same  things! 

There  has  been  much  improvement  in  the  last  25  years  in  the  education  and  re- 
habilitation of  the  deaf-blind,  but  there  is  still  urgent  need  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  we  have  not  found  solutions  to  all  the  unique  problems  of  communication,  mobility, 
and  social  adjustment  which  loss  of  sight  and  hearing  produce.  Within  the  group, 
deaf-blind  people  vary  greatly  in  their  abilities,  intelligence,  and  personalities. 
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and  all  training  should  he  considered  on  the  basis  of  the  individual.  This  fact  is 
accentuated  when  we  remember  that  each  deaf-blind  person  needs  training  on  a one-to- 
one  basis;  deaf-blind  people  cannot  be  educated  or  trained  in  the  usual  group  setup. 
It  is  essential  that  deaf-blind  people  be  allowed  to  express  their  wants  and  needs 
fully,  even  though  these  may  sometimes  be  in  conflict  with  accepted  mores  of  society 
It  should  also  be  recognized  that  socially  the  deaf-blind  belong  to  the  deaf  group, 
as  they  use  the  same  communication  methods  as  the  deaf;  but  technically  they  belong 
to  the  blind  group,  because  they  use  the  tools,  devices  and  aids,  and  many  of  the 
methods  used  by  blind  persons.  It  should  also  be  obvious  that  it  is  easier  for  the 
deaf-blind  to  learn  to  use  the  communication  skills  of  the  deaf,  than  to  use  the  mor* 
complex  skills  of  the  blind,  such  as  braille,  travel  techniques,  and  the  skills  of 
daily  living  without  sight. 

Admittedly,  we  are  a long  way  from  understanding  and  solving  all  the  unique 
problems  peculiar  to  the  dual  handicap  of  being  deaf-blind.  Much  of  the  information 
contained  here  may  seem  subjective,  having  been  drawn  from  my  own  personal  experienc< 
and  observations,  yet  I believe  that  many  deaf-blind  people,  if  they  were  able  to 
express  themselves  adequately  and  fully,  would  agree  with  most  of  these  tenets.  In 
addition,  it  is  very  likely  that  most  deaf-blind  people  would  ask: 

Why  don’t  people  appreciate  my  abilities?  Will  you  be  my  friend  and  accept 
me  as  a friend?  Can  you  let  me  be  independent,  even  if  I need  your  assistance? 

Will  you  let  me  have  my  own  personality,  my  own  place  in  society,  to  use  my  skills 
and  maintain  the  dignity  of  a human  being? 

So  far  as  I can  ascertain,  no  book  has  ever  been  written  by  a deaf-blind  person 
expressing  his  innermost  feelings  and  emotions  with  regard  to  the  problems  of  his 
handicap.  Psychologists  and  teachers  working  with  the  deaf-blind  can  only  present 
objective  observations  which  they  glean  and  analyze  from  observing  the  behavior  and 
reactions  of  their  clients;  but  this  objectivity  is  far  from  perceiving  the  inhi- 
bitions, frustrations,  and  emotional  needs  of  the  deaf-blind  themselves.  Perhaps 
in  the  future  it  may  be  possible  for  deaf-blind  to  come  together  in  a workshop, 
where  they  can  express  and  analyze  their  thoughts  and  feelings  and  needs. 

Meanwhile,  we  must  recognize  our  responsibility  to  assist  these  people  with  a 
severe  dual  handicap  to  attain  their  maximum  potentials  as  human  beings,  because 
they  live  among  us  and  have  a right  to  self-expression  and  the  dignity  of  human 
beings. 
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